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Week Ending Friday, September 6, 1985 


Protectionism 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
August 31, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

Last Wednesday, I notified Congress of 
my decision not to impose either quotas or 
tariffs on foreign shoe imports into this 
country. I’d like to talk with you about that 
decision because the case of shoe imports 
illustrates why so-called protectionism is 
almost always self-destructive, doing more 
harm than good even to those it’s supposed 
to be helping. 

Advocates of protectionism often ignore 
its huge hidden costs that far outweigh any 
temporary benefits. The Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers estimates that the quotas on 
shoe imports that I turned down would 
have cost the American consumer nearly $3 
billion, and there are other costs. 

Quotas would have entitled our trading 
partners to another $2 billion in compensa- 
tion or they would have retaliated, slapping 
quotas or tariffs on the products we sell to 
them. That would mean an immediate loss 
of American jobs and a dangerous step 
down the road to a trade war. Also, if our 
trading partners can’t sell their products 
here, they can’t afford to buy our exports 
and that means more lost jobs for Ameri- 
cans. 

Protectionism almost always ends up 
making the protected industry weaker and 
less able to compete against foreign im- 
ports. Between 1977 and 1981, U.S. foot- 
wear manufacturers received protection 
from foreign imports, but at the end of that 
time they were more vulnerable to foreign 
competition than before. Instead of protec- 
tionism, we should call it destructionism: It 
destroys jobs, weakens our industries, harms 
exports, costs billions of dollars to consum- 
ers, and damages our overall economy. 

Of course, free trade also: means fair 
trade. We will move vigorously against 
unfair trading practices, using every legal 


recourse available to give American manu- 
facturers a fair shake at home and open 
markets abroad. The balance of trade has 
become a very emotional issue; some claim 
our trade deficit has cost us millions of jobs. 
Congress is awash in bills calling for trade 
sanctions and retaliation. But look at the 
facts. In 1980 we had a trade surplus, and 
about 99 million Americans had jobs. Today 
we have a trade deficit, and almost 107 
million Americans are working. Despite a 
growing trade deficit, we’ve gained over 
7% million new jobs since 1980. 

Our free, open, and growing economy 
has put more Americans to work in 1985 
than ever before in our history. We’ve cre- 
ated more jobs in the last 3 years than 
Europe and Japan combined. The surest 
way to destroy those jobs and throw Ameri- 
cans out of work is to start a trade war. And 
one of the first victims of a protectionist 
trade war will be America’s farmers, who 
have it tough enough already. 

A news story the other day said protec- 
tionist fervor on the Hill is stronger than it 
has been since the 1930’s. Well, now, some 
of us remember the 1930’s, when the most 
destructive trade bill in history, the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff act, helped plunge this nation 
and the world into a decade of depression 
and despair. From now on, if the ghost of 
Smoot-Hawley rears its ugly head in Con- 
gress, if Congress crafts a depression- 
making bill, I'll fight it. And whether it’s a 
tax, trade, or farm legislation that comes 
across my desk, my primary consideration 
will be whether it is in the long-run eco- 
nomic interest of the United States. And 
any tax hike or spending bill or protection- 
ist legislation that doesn’t meet the test of 
whether it advances America’s prosperity 
must and will be opposed. 

America is getting stronger, not weaker. 
Our 23 percent tax-rate cuts have given us 
2% years of economic expansion, a dramat- 
ic increase in after-tax personal income and 
the most dramatic drop in poverty in 10 
years. We must not retreat into the failed 
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policies of the past, whether they be protec- 
tionism or higher taxes. Let’s go forward by 
cutting income tax rates again and building 
opportunity. 

On Monday, we'll be recognizing Ameri- 
ca’s working men and women. We’ve cre- 
ated over 7 million jobs in the last 4% 
years. On this Labor Day, let’s challenge 
ourselves to create 10 million more in the 
next four. To do that, we’re going to have 
to be courageous, hopeful, hard working, 
and proud, which pretty well sums up what 
it means to be an American. There is one 
quality I left out: Faith in the loving God 
who will continue to guide us on the opti- 
mistic course we’ve set. 

Enjoy your Labor Day holiday. Until next 
week then, thanks for listening, and God 
bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:06 a.m. from 
Rancho del Cielo, his ranch near Santa Bar- 
bara, CA. 


Fifth Anniversary of Solidarity 





Statement by the President. 
August 31, 1985 





In the history of Eastern Europe since 
World War II, there have been few events 
whose anniversaries can be celebrated with 
any sense of pride or satisfaction. The lot of 
these countries has been one of repression, 
of sacrifice, of waiting for a better day that 
never comes. Five years ago, however, in a 
unique, spontaneous, and overwhelming ex- 
pression of the public will, the working 
people of Poland exacted from their gov- 
ernment the right to form their own free 
trade unions. The myth of the “worker 
state,” as Communist governments so mis- 
leadingly characterize themselves, was 
thereby shattered for all time. 

During the ensuring 15 months, some 10 
million Polish citizens banded together 
under the banner of the Solidarity move- 
ment, to be joined by 4 million farmers, 
who created their own union along similar 
lines. Their goals were no different from 
those of the working class throughout the 
world—decent working conditions, a fair 
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wage, an economic system that works, and 
a genuine voice in shaping the society of 
which they form the foundation. They pur- 
sued those goals then, as they do today, not 
with force, for they had no weapons other 
than indomitable courage, steadfast will, 
and a readiness to accept high risks in pur- 
suit of their cause. Not one drop of blood 
was shed when Polish workers gained their 
victory, and Solidarity has consistently es- 
chewed violence in any form ever since. 

These brave aspirations were brought to a 
temporary standstill in December 1981, 
when, pressured by Moscow, Gen. Wojciech 
Jaruzelski used the Polish Armed Forces to 
impose martial law on his own people, to 
arrest most of Solidarity’s leaders and many 
of the rank and file, to force others into 
hiding, and to withdraw from the union its 
legal right to exist. Since that day, the alien- 
ation of the Polish Government from the 
people it professes to represent has become 
all too evident. 

But Solidarity has not died, nor have the 
principles for which it came into existence 
become any less urgent in the minds of the 
Polish people. Despite all oppressive meas- 
ures, provocations, imprisonment, police 
brutality, and even killings, this, the only 
free trade union in the entire Communist 
world, has continued its struggle by peace- 
ful means to persuade its government to 
provide all elements of the society a role in 
shaping Poland’s destiny. Although Solidar- 
ity’s voice has been muted by being forced 
underground, its message, whether via un- 
derground radio, clandestine publications, 
public demonstrations, or by simple word of 
mouth, continues to be heard clearly 
throughout Poland and throughout the 
world, wherever there are people who 
value freedom. 

We here in the United States have also 
heard Solidarity’s message and respond to it 
with all our hearts. We call upon the Polish 
Government to do likewise. This is not a 
subversive organization. It asks only that 
basic human rights be observed and that 
Poland be governed by responsible and re- 
sponsive leaders. It asks those leaders to 
seek participation of workers, managers, 
and technocrats, academicians and _ intelli- 
gentsia, and the cohesive strength of the 
church in grappling with the massive eco- 
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nomic and societal problems which must be 
solved if Poland is to assume its rightful 
place within the brotherhood of nations. 
Should such a reconciliation take place, the 
traditional hand of American friendship will 
be ready and unreservedly extended to 
Poland, just as it has been throughout the 
last 200 years. Meanwhile, we shall contin- 
ue to support the legitimate hopes of our 
Polish brothers and sisters who are defend- 
ing our common values. 


Labor Day, 1985 





Message of the President. 
September 1, 1985 





On this Labor Day, I proudly join my 
fellow citizens in saluting our Nation’s 
working men and women. 

As we celebrate the historic role of our 
nation’s free labor movement, we are re- 
minded that workers have contributed as 


much to America’s social greatness as they 
have to our economic strength. Their dedi- 
cation to humanitarian goals, conscientious 


craftsmanship and _ technical excellence 
have improved virtually every aspect of our 
lives—from jobs and working conditions to 
education, national defense, housing, medi- 
cal care and transportation. Because of the 
quality of the goods and services they 
produce, we enjoy one of the highest stand- 
ards of living in the world. 

Labor Day, 1985, finds the American 
wage earner better off than in many years, 
with inflation down, a vibrant economy cre- 
ating many opportunities, and employment 
running at record levels. But we must not 
slacken in our efforts to resolve the continu- 
ing problems facing those whose skills have 
become obsolete and young people seeking 
entry level jobs. Labor and management 
must also work hand in hand to improve 
the position of American products in for- 
eign markets. Increased exports means 
more jobs for American workers, more 
growth, more opportunity. Doing its part, 
this Administration is committed to keeping 
open foreign markets and removing obsta- 
cles to free trade. 


These challenges require the best efforts 
of all of us because we all have a stake in 
the success of these efforts. By shaping a 
better future for our workers, we can and 
will assure continued progress and even 
greater opportunity for all Americans. 


Ronald Reagan 


Independence, Missouri 





Remarks at the Santa-Cali-Gon Days 
Celebration. September 2, 1985 





The President. Thank you very much. 
And before I begin my remarks, I think out 
of deference to those who accompany me 
here on the wagon, I’m going to dictate a 
change in the wardrobe of the day. 


[At this point, the President removed his 
jacket. | 


Well, Governor Ashcroft and Mayor Potts, 
the distinguished guests here on the plat- 
form and all of you ladies and gentlemen, 
thank you very much. 

It’s wonderful to be in Independence, 
and I’m especially pleased to be here for 
the 13th annual Santa-Cali-Gon Days cele- 
bration. I was born in the Midwest, oh, 
sometime back—{laughier|}—well, not that 
long ago. There’s no truth to the rumor that 
I waved goodbye to the Donner party when 
they headed west. [Laughter] 

But the trails that we remember today 
were still being used up until around the 
turn of the century. And when I was born 
stories of the pioneers and what they went 
through were still close to our experience. 
The spirit that won the West is still, in my 
opinion, very much with us in this country, 
and that’s good. We have great challenges 
ahead of us, and we’re going to need it. 

Now, this is the first time that I’ve really 
been out on the stump since I was in the 
hospital, and I missed doing this. I missed it. 
I even miss hecklers. [Laughter] 

I’m very happy to be in Truman country 
on this Labor Day. I want to talk about— 
[applause]. I have to digress for a moment 
because there was a wonderful sign down 
here that just told me to give ’em hell. 
[Laughter] And I’m very proud, and I 
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learned directly from President Truman 
that he had not said that. Someone had said 
it to him, and his reply was, “I'll tell them 
the truth, and they'll think it’s hell.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, I want to talk about tax reform, and 
I wanted to be here with you, the men and 
women who work hard to support your- 
selves and your families with your weekly 
paychecks. You’re always there when your 
neighbors need help, when the community 
needs help. It’s the working men and 
women of America who pay the taxes, foot 
the bills, and make the sacrifices that keep 
this country going. And I’m here to talk to 
you about a long overdue change in our tax 
laws, a change that is aimed at benefiting 
you. 

Now, tax reform has its enemies, especial- 
ly among the people who have vested inter- 
ests in the status quo. Status quo—that’s a 
Latin name for the mess that we’re in with 
our present tax structure. Those vested in- 
terests just hate it when we talk about 
reform, and they loved it when they 
thought I was laid up and out of action. 

Well, I’m back and rarin’ to go, up for the 
battle that’s only just begun. In fact, when I 
think of all the good people who’ve pleaded 
with the Federal Government for years to 
clean up our tax structure, I’m reminded of 
a recent, very popular movie. And in the 
spirit of Rambo, let me tell you, we’re going 
to win this time. 

I've been thinking about ways to sum up 
exactly how disgusted I am by our current 
tax structure, and I read a little story Harry 
Truman once told when he rejected a bit of 
bad policy. He vetoed a bill, and in doing so 
he said, “I intended to veto it all along. In 
fact, I feel like the blacksmith on the Mis- 
souri jury. The judge asked him if he was 
prejudiced against the defendant, and he 
said, ‘Oh, no, judge. We ought to give the 
bum a fair trial before we string him up.’” 
[Laughter] 

Well, let me tell you why we ought to 
take our current tax system out and string it 
up. It’s been tried and found unfair, un- 
workable, and unproductive. It is a system 
that yields great amounts of revenues, but 
even greater amounts cf discontent, disor- 
der, and disobedience. It’s a system that 
yields a lot of things that we have to have— 
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of course, that money—but a lot of things 
we don’t need at all. 

Our current tax system is antifamily: It 
gives a measly little deduction of just over a 
thousand dollars for each dependent. Our 
current system is an assault on personal im- 
provement and effort: It taxes you at such 
rapidly increasing rates when you work 
overtime that the harder you work, the 
smaller the share of your income that you 
take home. Our current tax law is anti- 
growth: It discourages enterprise, and it dis- 
courages productive investment. Our cur- 
rent tax law is unfair: It clobbers people 
who don’t have a team of legal advisers and 
accountants to look after their interests. It’s 
supposed to be “progressive”—meaning the 
highest earners are supposed to pay a great- 
er percentage of their earnings than, say, 
the typical mid-class family. But does it 
work out that way? 

Audience. No! 

The President. Recently the Treasury De- 
partment completed a study on the taxes 
paid by those in the top brackets. It wasn’t 
a very pretty sight. True, nearly half paid 
the heavy tax. But a sizable number took 
advantage of the so-called loopholes and tax 
shelters. 

In the year 1983 there were 260,000 per- 
sons who had incomes from all sources of a 
quarter of a million dollars a year or more. 
Almost 30,000 of them paid virtually noth- 
ing at all. There were 28,000 people who 
made a million dollars or more in 1983. 
More than 900 of them didn’t pay a dime in 
taxes, and 3,000 of them paid less than 5 
percent of their million-dollar-plus incomes. 

Treasury added it all up, and they found 
that 17,000 taxpayers whose income was 
anywhere from a quarter of a million dol- 
lars a year to millions of dollars a year paid 
taxes of less than $6,272 apiece. Now, the 
reason I used that figure, it just happens 
that $6,272 is just about the tax that is paid 
by a family of four with two workers in the 
family and an income of $45,000 a year. 
Now, undoubtedly some of these high- 
income people had legitimate losses from 
bad investments, or maybe there were cases 
of lawsuits and legal decisions that went 
against them. But for a great many, it was 
simply the opportunities provided in the 
present tax law, with all its complexities, its 
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shelters to hide in, loopholes to get lost in, 
the legal scams that are worked by people 
who don’t want to pay their fair share. And 
the middle class gets stuck paying most of 
the bills. 

Now, we all agree that the current system 
is bad, but we’ve never quite reformed it. 
Why? Well, one reason is a good, healthy 
skepticism on the part of our people. 
They’ve heard too many promises by too 
many politicians about how their lives are 
going to be made better. They have been 
hurt too many times by elected officials 
who promised better and delivered worse. 

Well, maybe another reason we haven’t 
changed the tax structure is that in a de- 
mocracy like ours, it’s hard for us to get 
worked up and united over something 
unless it’s truly dramatic, like, say, a very 
sensational murder. Well, our present tax 
code is not a sensational murder—it’s more 
like a daily mugging, and we’ve begun to 
get used to it. 

But another, and maybe the biggest 
reason we haven’t changed the tax struc- 
ture, is that change has been resisted at 
every point and is being resisted today by 
vested interests, those who profit from the 
status quo—organizations that enjoy special 
tax advantages, special interests, and various 
professionals who are doing just fine, thank 
you, under the present, unfair system. 

There’s a whole slew of people and lobby- 
ing groups who share a kind of self-right- 
eous self-interest. They’re well represented 
in Washington, and they’re not dumb. They 
never say, “We’re against tax reform be- 
cause we're in Fat City.” Their favorite 
word is “but.” “We’re against tax reform’”— 
well, they say, “I like it, but we can’t lose 
State and local tax deductions.” Then they 
say, “I like it, but I don’t like the capital 
gains part,” or whatever other part it is 
they don’t like. Well, all I can say to the I- 
like-it-buts is: Our tax reform bill isn’t for 
special interests; it’s for the general interest. 

And I’m here to declare to the special 
interests something they already know and 
something they hope you won’t find out. 
Our fair share tax program is a good deal 
for the American people and a big step 
toward economic power for people who’ve 
been denied power for far too long. 

We have just received a report from Con- 
gress, from the House of Representatives, 


which is controlled, as you know, by the 
Democratic Party. The House Select Com- 
mittee on Children, Youth, and Families has 
called our tax plan the most profamily of all 
the tax proposals before Congress. Now, this 
congressional committee says it is fair to 
low-income working families, fair to large 
families, single-parent families, and average- 
income families. Now, that sounds like a 
pretty fair appraisal. And it doesn’t come 
from the people in my own party; it’s 
coming from the majority party, the Demo- 
crats. On this issue, I’m pleased to say that 
apparently we're not Republicans and 
Democrats on this, we’re Americans, and 
we've got something to do for America. 

Under our plan, middle-class earners will 
be helped by an increase in the personal 
exemption from the present $1,040 a year 
to a more reasonable $2,000. Take a family 
of four, that means $8,000 is untaxed be- 
cause of exemptions, and another $4,000 is 
untaxed because of the standard deduction, 
which we're raising to $4,000. So, in all, 
that family of four will find the first $12,000 
of earnings won’t be taxed one penny. 

We're going to keep the itemized deduc- 
tions that speak directly to how Americans 
live their lives—the mortgage interest de- 
duction on the house you live in and a de- 
duction on charitable contributions and 
medical expenses. But silly or unproductive 
tax shelters will be eliminated in our tax 
reform. 

Another reason for tax reform: Even as 
we clean up the current system, we will be 
lowering rates for the vast majority of 
Americans. Lower rates will mean more 
money stays with you in your hands, more 
money for savings, more money for invest- 
ment and economic growth. For each 
added dollar that you earn up to $29,000 of 
taxable income, you get to keep 85 cents 
out of each dollar. Above $29,000 and up to 
$70,000, you keep 75 cents out of each 
dollar. And above $70,000, you keep 65 
cents of every additional dollar. 

The highest percentage of tax cut goes to. 
those who earn from $20,000 a year or less. 
They get a cut of 18 percent. The next 
biggest cut goes to those who earn from 
$20,000 to $50,000. They get a tax cut of 7 
percent. And the lowest tax cut goes to 
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those who make $50,000 or more. They get 
a cut of just less than 6 percent. 

Now, we think this is quite an improve- 
ment over the present complicated 14 tax 
brackets. Did you know that Einstein actu- 
ally said he couldn’t understand the Form 
1040? [Laughter] But still it remains, as you 
can see, that some of the progressive fea- 
tures are retained of the present. 

But all this means an America bursting 
with economic opportunity, an America 
rolling out new jobs the way we used to roll 
Model T’s off the assembly line. And all of 
that means a better chance for our kids and 
a first chance for those who’ve been denied 
economic power for much too long. 

If our fair share tax plan didn’t bear 
within it the promise of more justice, more 
equity for every American, I would never 
support it. A few minutes back I mentioned 
Americans’ skepticism about politicians. 
And when I did, I have a hunch you said to 
yourself, “Look who’s talking.” 

Well, it’s true I’ve been in public office 
for more than a dozen years now, with 
roughly 3 years and 4 months to go, the 
Lord willing. And since the Constitution 
limits a President to only two terms, there 
are no more elections for me, and, there- 
fore, no need for political considerations in 
any decision that I’m called on to make. So, 
like you, I'll be living the rest of my life 
with everything that we do in Washington 
in these next few years. And that’s why I 
want tax reform for all of us. 

Now, what can you do? Will you write 
your Congresswoman or Congressman? Will 
you write your Senators? Believe me, 
having been there a few years I can tell you 
they do read the mail—they count the mail. 
[Laughter] And you do have an effect. They 
need to hear from you. Tell them to go for 
it. And if you do, I promise you we are 
going to win this time. 

Well, thank you, and God bless you. And 
may I just add quickly here: As I said, I’ve 
been thinking a lot about Harry Truman. I 
remember when he took a step toward tar- 
geting tax reductions to help the poor and 
those in lower income groups. And I’m 
proud to be talking about this good deal in 
the home of the father of the Fair Deal. 
And I just figure we’re taking another step 
toward independence in Independence. | 
think Harry would be very pleased. 
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Thank you all very much. God bless you 
all. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:12 p.m. at 
the Jackson County Courthouse. 


Following his remarks, the President re- 
turned to Washington, DC. 


General Secretary Gorbachev's Time 
Magazine Interview 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 
September 3, 1985 





We welcome General Secretary Gorba- 
chev’s statement that he is prepared to 
submit serious proposals at the meeting 
with President Reagan in November. For 
the United States, the President is taking a 
serious approach to the relationship, and he 
is willing to meet the Soviets halfway in an 
effort to solve problems. The President 
hopes that the meeting in Geneva will lay 
the groundwork to address the issues that 
face our two nations. 


Our views of the causes of present U.S.- 
Soviet tensions are quite different from that 
presented by Mr. Gorbachev, but we do not 
intend to enter into a debate in the media. 
Preparations for the meeting in Geneva are 
best conducted in confidential diplomatic 
channels. 

We are pleased that Mr. Gorbachev was 
abie to present his views to the American 
public. The interview is a prime example of 
the openness of the American system and 
the access the Soviets enjoy to the Ameri- 
can media. If President Reagan had a com- 
parable opportunity to present his views to 
the Soviet people through the Soviet media, 
this would doubtless improve our dialog and 
indicate Soviet willingness to accept a 
degree of reciprocity in an important aspect 
of improving our relations. Direct access for 
President Reagan to the Soviet people 
would go far in improving understanding 
between our people. The objective of such 





an exchange would not be to debate, but to 
make clear the views of each side. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes read the statement at 
12:08 p.m. to reporters assembled for the daily 
press briefing in the Briefing Room at the 
White House. 


Situation in Cyprus 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. September 3, 1985 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 


In accordance with Public Law 95-384, I 
am submitting herewith a bimonthly report 
on progress toward a negotiated settlement 
of the Cyprus question. 

Since my previous report, United Nations 
Secretary General Perez de Cuellar has 
continued his efforts, begun last fall, to 
obtain the two Cypriot communities’ ac- 
ceptance of an agreement containing the 
elements of a comprehensive Cyprus settle- 
ment. He endeavored to overcome the dif- 
ficulties that had arisen during the January 
1985 summit meeting by incorporating 
components of the documentation into a 
consolidated draft agreement. His expressed 
intention was to bring greater clarity to its 
various elements and to devise procedural 
arrangements for follow-up action, while 
preserving the substance of the documenta- 
tion. The Secretary General reported to the 
Security Council in June, a copy of which is 
attached, that the Greek Cypriot side had 
replied affirmatively to his revised docu- 
mentation and that he was awaiting the 
Turkish Cypriot response to his efforts. The 
Secretary General added that, “provided 
both sides manifest the necessary goodwill 
and co-operation, an agreement can be 
reached without further delay.” 

The Turkish Cypriots postponed replying 
to the Secretary General while they pro- 
ceeded with a constitutional referendum on 
May 5, a presidential election on June 9, 
and parliamentary elections on June 23. 
The Turkish Cypriots stated that the refer- 
endum and elections would not preclude 
their participation in a federal Cypriot 
state. We have repeatedly registered with 
both communities our conviction that ac- 
tions which might impede the Secretary 
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General’s efforts to negotiate an agreement 
should be avoided and have reiterated our 
policy of not recognizing a separate Turkish 
Cypriot “state.” 

Since my last report to you, American 
officials in Cyprus have met regularly with 
leaders of both Cypriot communities. De- 
partment of State Special Cyprus Coordina- 
tor Richard Haass visited Cyprus, Greece, 
and Turkey in July. He discussed the 
Cyprus issue with the two Cypriot parties 
and the Governments of Greece and 
Turkey and expressed our support for the 
Secretary General’s initiative. We continue 
to urge flexibility by all parties and are en- 
couraged that they continue to support a 
negotiated settlement under the Secretary 
General’s good offices mandate. 


Sincerely, 


/s/ Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and Rich- 
ard G. Lugar, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 


Vienna Cnvention for the Protection 
of the Ozone Layer 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention. September 4, 1985 





To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, the 
Vienna Convention for the Protection of 
the Ozone Layer. The report of the Depart- 
ment of State, the final act of the confer- 
ence that adopted the Convention, and an 
environmental assessment and finding of no 
significant impact are enclosed for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Convention provides a foundation for 
global multilateral undertakings to protect 
the environment and public health from 
the potential adverse effects of depletion of 
stratospheric ozone. The Convention ad- 
dresses this important environmental issue 
primarly by providing for international co- 
operation in research and exchange of in- 
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formation. It could also serve as a frame- 
work for the negotiation of possible proto- 
cols containing harmonized regulatory 
measures that might in the future be con- 
sidered necessary to protect this critical 
global resource. 

The Convention, which was negotiated 
and adopted under the auspices of the 
United Nations Environment Program 
(UNEP), will be an important step toward 
protecting and enhancing public health and 
the quality of the global environment. The 
United States played a leading role in the 
negotiation of the Convention. Expeditious 
ratification by the United States will dem- 
onstrate our continued commitment to 
progress on this significant environmental 
issue. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Conven- 
tion and give its advice and consent to rati- 
fication. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 4, 1985. 


General Services Administration 





Nomination of William R. Barton To Be 
Inspector General. September 4, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William R. Barton to be 
Inspector General, General Services Admin- 
istration. He would succeed Joseph A. 
Sickon. 

Since 1982 Mr. Barton has been serving 
as Deputy Director of the United States 
Secret Service. He has been with the 
United States Secret Service since 1953 and 
has served as Assistant to the Director 
(1979-1982); special agent in charge, Los 
Angeles field office (1978-1979); Deputy As- 
sistant Director, Office of Protective Re- 
search (1977-1978); Deputy Assistant Direc- 
tor, Office of Inspection (1976-1977); spe- 
cial agent in charge, Foreign Dignitary Pro- 
tection Division (1972-1976); Inspector 
(1970-1972); special agent in charge, Mil- 
waukee field office (1964-1970); and special 
agent (1953-1964). 
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He graduated from Michigan State Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1953). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Fairfax, VA. He was 
born August 18, 1925, in Detroit, MI. 


Consumer Product Safety Commission 





Nomination of Carol G. Dawson To Be a 
Commissioner. September 4, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Carol G. Dawson to be a 
Commissioner of the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission for a term of 7 years 
from October 27, 1985. This is a reappoint- 
ment. 

Since 1984 Ms. Dawson has been serving 
as a Commissioner of the U.S. Consumer 
Product Safety Commission. Previously, she 
was Deputy Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Energy in 1982-1984; Deputy Press 
Secretary at the U.S. Department of Energy 
in 1981-1982; senior staff assistant on the 
Reagan-Bush transition team in 1980-1981; 
a real estate sales associate with Latham 
Realtors in 1977-1980; and a freelance 
writer in 1972-1977. 

She graduated from Dunbarton College 
(B.A., 1959). She has four children and re- 
sides in Oakton, VA. She was born Septem- 
ber 8, 1937, in Indianapolis, IN. 


Federal Maritime Commission 





Nomination of Edward V. Hickey, Jr., To Be 
a Commissioner, and Designation as 
Chairman. September 4, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edward V. Hickey, Jr., to 
be a Federal Maritime Commissioner for 
the remainder of the term of 5 years expir- 
ing June 30, 1986. He would succeed Alan 
Green, Jr. Upon his confirmation, the Presi- 
dent intends to designate him as Chairman. 

Since 1982 Mr. Hickey has been serving 
as Assistant to the President and Director of 
Special Support Services. In 1981 he was 
commissioned as Deputy Assistant to the 
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President and Director of Special Support 
Services. Previously he served as acting 
counsellor for administration at the United 
States Embassy in London. Mr. Hickey 
served as senior regional security officer for 
the United States Embassies in the United 
Kingdom, Ireland, and Iceland in 1978- 
1980; Assistant Director of the Office of Se- 
curity at the Department of State in 1975- 
1978; executive director of the California 
State Police in 1969-1975; and was a special 
agent of the United States Secret Service in 
1964-1969. 

Mr. Hickey graduated from Boston Col- 
lege (B.S., 1960). He served in the United 
States Army in 1954-1956. He is married to 
the former Barbara Burke, and they have 
seven sons. He was born July 15, 1935, in 
Dedham, MA, and now resides in Falls 
Church, VA. 


Emergency Board To Investigate a Rail 
Labor Dispute 





Appointment of Three Members of 
Emergency Board No. 208. 
September 4, 1985 





The President has appointed the follow- 
ing individuals to be members of Presiden- 
tial Emergency Board No. 208, created by 
Executive Order 12531 of August 30, 1985: 


Harold M. Weston, of New York, to serve as 
Chairman. He is an independent arbitrator and 
attorney in New York City. Previously he was 
an attorney with the firm of Cabble, Med- 
dinger, Forsyth and Decker in New York City. 
He was born June 4, 1912, in New York City 
and now resides in Hastings-on-Hudson, NY. 

Richard R. Kasher, of Pennsylvania, is an attor- 
ney and arbitrator in Bryn Mawr. Previously he 
was director of labor relations for the Consoli- 
dated Rail Corp. in Philadelphia. He was born 
May 30, 1939, in New York City and now re- 
sides in Bryn Mawr, PA. 


Robert E. Peterson, of New York, is an independ- 
ent arbitrator in Briarcliff Manor. Previously he 
was chief personnel officer for the Long Island 
Railroad. He was born December 5, 1929, in 
Bronxville, NY, and now resides in Briarcliff 
Manor, NY. 


Raleigh, North Carolina 





Remarks to the Students and Faculty of 
North Carolina State University. 
September 5, 1985 





The President. Thank you, Governor 
Martin. Thank you, Lieutenant Governor 
Jordan, Senator Helms, Congressmen 
Cobey, Broyhill, McMillan, and Coble, and 
Chancellor Poulton, all the members of the 
administration and the faculty, and you, the 
students, and my fraternity brothers. 

I think the first thing I’m going to do is 
pull rank. And I believe that I can dictate 
the uniform of the day, and out of sympa- 
thy for all these distinguished guests here 
on the platform, I’m changing the uniform 
of the day. 


[At this point, the President removed his 
jacket.| 


Well, it is great to be here with all of you 
at North Carolina State. Matter of fact, 
nothing could be finer than to be in Caro- 
lina in the morning. 

Last time that I was in North Carolina 
was about a year ago in the middle of the 
campaign. And may I tell you that my 
warmest and happiest memory of that cam- 
paign is of young people, college students 
like yourselves, who came to our campaign 
rallies. It wasn’t always this way, and your 
generation is something special. You are the 
future of America. You’re urging this coun- 
try on toward a vision of optimism, hope, 
and prosperity. And I’ve come here today 
to seek your support, because with your 
support we can make that vision real. 

We have before the Congress a plan that 
would completely overhaul our nation’s tax 
code, knocking down the barriers to 
achievement and making America’s future 
as big and open and bright as our dreams. 
It’s a good plan, a fair plan that helps fami- 
lies and spurs economic growth. It will 
mean more jobs, bigger paychecks, and 
smaller taxes for those who now pay too 
much. And it will give America a powerful 
boost ahead in the world competition. 

Somehow, I just had a sneaky idea that 
you’ve been thinking a little bit about the 
America that you'll meet, diploma in hand, 
and figure an America with a fair tax plan 
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that lets you keep a bigger share of what 
you earn is better than a legal shakedown 
by Big Brother. 

Now, the biggest obstacle between Amer- 
ica and the future she deserves is—and I 
think you’ve already guessed it—special in- 
terests. Everybody agrees that our proposal 
would be better than the current disgrace 
we call our tax system, but a lot of cynics in 
Washington are laying odds against getting 
our fair share tax plan. Our plan has too 
many enemies, they say, enemies among 
those with a vested interest in the status 
quo. Status quo—that’s Latin for the mess 
that we call our present tax system. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Well, the special interests may think they 
have this one locked up tight, and we may 
be starting this battle for tax fairness as un- 
derdogs, but you students of North Carolina 
State know a thing or two about starting 
out as underdogs and going on to victory. 
You began the ’83 basketball season near 
the botton of the polls, but you never lost 
heart. You gave it all you had through that 
final second of play when a dunk shot won 
you the championship. Well, what I want to 
do is bring a little more of that Wolfpack 
spirit to Washington this fall and win one 
for America. 

Now, many of you, I’m sure, have already 
had your first job, which means that you’ve 
had your first experience with the incredi- 
ble shrinking paycheck. [Laughter] You 
have to see it to believe it. There in one 
box it tells you your gross pay. And then 
you have all those other little boxes with 
the taxes taken out. [Laughter] The Federal 
tax, the withholding, the State tax, the 
Social Security tax. The list seems endless. 
And the end of all of it is the figure for your 
net income. You may have wondered at 
that point whether you were working for 
yourself or the government. And that’s a 
good question, but what we need is a good 
answer. 

The way our tax system is structured, the 
harder you work and the more you earn, 
the less you get to keep. One of the first 
priorities of our tax overhaul is to make 
sure that more of your hard-earned dollars 
end up where they belong, in your wallets, 
and not in Uncle Sam’s pockets. Now, let- 
ting you keep more of what you work for, 
that’s one thing that fairness means. And 
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that’s one reason that America needs tax 
fairness before this semester’s seniors gradu- 
ate. We need America’s tax plan this year, 
in 1985. 

Fairness also means opportunity, and op- 
portunity means a vital and growing econo- 
my. And that’s another priority of our fair 
share tax plan: to keep our economy hum- 
ming, creating jobs and opportunity, not 
only for you seniors but for the juniors, 
sophomores, and freshmen, too. Our first 
25-percent across-the-board tax rate cut has 
helped give us 32 straight months of growth 
and helped create nearly 8 million new 
jobs. Well, on the theory that you can’t 
have too much of a good thing, we’re going 
to cut tax rates again. Our goal is a decade 
of economic expansion and 10 million more 
jobs in the next 4 years. And that’s 10 mil- 
lion very good reasons why our nation 
simply can’t afford a tax increase that would 
hurt economic growth. No matter what 
they call it, no matter how they disguise it, 
no tax increase will cross my desk without 
my writing a great big veto on it. 

The present system, with all its shelters 
and loopholes, is not only unfair, it is dumb 
economics. The economic misuse of the real 
estate provision of our tax code alone is 
mind-boggling. Many of our nation’s busi- 
ness districts are beginning to look more 
like ghost towns, with huge see-through 
skyscrapers. They’re built, but not fin- 
ished—no partitions. That’s why they’re 
called see-throughs. They were constructed 
largely for tax reasons and never occupied. 
The return to the owners was in tax write- 
offs, not in profit on an investment. The 
waste is in the multibillions, and we, the 
American people, must pay for it with 
higher taxes and lower economic growth. I 
say it is time we pulled our money out of 
tax shelters and invested it in America’s 
future. 

By closing loopholes and making sure that 
everybody pays their fair share, we can 
lower the tax rates for everybody. With 
lower personal and corporate rates and an- 
other cut in the capital gains tax, small and 
entrepreneurial businesses will take off. 
Americans will have an open field to test 
their dreams and challenge their imagina- 
tions, and the next decade will become 
known as the age of opportunity. 
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Fairness also means giving some much- 
needed relief to the long-suffering Ameri- 
can family by raising the standard deduc- 
tion to $4,000 and nearly doubling the per- 
sonal exemption to $2,000. This means that 
a family of four with two wage earners will 
pay no tax on the first $12,000 of earnings. 

This summer I received a report card. 
The House Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families graded all the different 
tax plans according to their effect on chil- 
dren and families. Our fair share tax plan 
came out at the top of the class. That’s 
better than I did when I was in college. 
And what’s especially important, that report 
card came from the Democratically-con- 
trolled House of Representatives, not from 
my own party. I believe that this can be 
one of those great moments when we stop 
being Democrats and Republicans and for a 
time are just Americans. 

Audience. U.S.A.! U.S.A.! U.S.A.! 

The President. Thank you. 

Fairness also means a fair deal for the 
poor. Our tax plan would immediately take 
the working poor or any of the blind or 
elderly Americans living at or below the 
poverty line off the Federal tax roles with 
not one penny of tax to pay. 

The fact is, years of runaway government 
spending in the sixties and seventies pro- 
duced an inflationary binge that threw mil- 
lions of people into poverty. And that run- 
away government spending was for a pro- 
gram the Government called the War on 
Poverty. Well, poverty won. [Laughter] And 
then our first tax cut took effect and ignited 
one of the strongest economic expansions in 
history. Between 1983 and 1984, poverty 
dropped faster and farther than it had in 
over 10 years. Those figures proved conclu- 
sively that big government, big spending, 
and inflationary policies create poverty, and 
that tax cuts, less government, and a thriv- 
ing private sector promote self-sufficiency 
and prosperity. You know, I have to inject 
something here. One of my favorite stories 
about runaway bureaucracy was a fellow— 
this is for true—the fellow who sat there in 
one of our large departments, and his job 
was, when the papers came there, he was to 
look at them, whatever was sent to him, 
and decide where it went in the agency, 
initial it, and send it on. And one day a 
classified paper marked “secret” came 


there. Well, it arrived there and was 
handed to him. So, he figured out where it 
should go and wrote his initials on it and 
sent it on. Twenty-four hours later it came 
back to him with a memo attached that 
said, “You weren’t supposed to see this. 
Erase your initials—{laughter]|—and initial 
the erasure.” [Laughter] 

You know, the Constitution limits a Presi- 
dent to two terms, so there are no more 
elections for me. 

Audience. Awww! 

The President. Well, now, wait a minute. 
No, no. They’re—nope—there isn’t any 
need for me to take political considerations 
into account. All I have to think about 
when I make a decision now is what’s good 
for America. Because I, like so many of you 
and in about the same number of years, 
we'll be out there in the world. I'll be living 
out there with you and with what we’ve 
been able to accomplish in these next few 
years in Washington. And that’s why I’m 
going all out for this simple tax reform, and 
will you help me? 

Audience. Yes! 

The President. We can do it, but we’re 
going to need your very strong and vocal 
support. The walls of Congress are pretty 
thick. You’re going to have to speak up if 
you want them to hear you. 

Do we want a tax system that’s fairer and 
simpler with lower tax rates for most Amer- 
icans? 

Audience. Yes! 

The President. I can hear you, but make 
sure those gentlemen and ladies of the 
press back there can hear you too. 

Do we want a decade of prosperity and 
10 million new jobs before 1990? 

Audience. Yes! 

The President. Do we want record 
growth, record business starts, and an entre- 
preneurial renaissance of invention and pro- 
ductivity that’ll keep America number one 
in world competition? 

Audience. Yes! 

The President. Do we want America’s tax 
plan, a fair share tax plan for everyone? 

Audience. Yes! 

The President. Something tells me I came 
to the right place. [Applause] 

All right. Now, the present income tax 
has 14 brackets. And in these recent years 
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of high inflation, a worker would get a cost- 
of-living increase to keep pace with infla- 
tion. Did he or she keep pace? All too often 
the increased number of dollars pushed the 
worker into a higher bracket, leaving him 
or her with less purchasing power than 
before the pay raise. Of course, the Govern- 
ment got a raise, a tax increase without 
having to pass one. 

Well, we fixed that in our 1981 tax bill. 
Now the brackets are indexed according to 
the inflation rate. You don’t go into a 
higher bracket unless you’ve gotten a real 
increase in purchasing power. 

But our tax reform will reduce those 14 

brackets to 3 brackets—15 percent, 25 per- 
cent and 35 percent. An earner will keep 
85 cents out of each taxable dollar up to 
$29,000. From there up to $70,000 you 
keep 75 cents out of each taxable dollar 
earned, and above $70,000, you keep 65 
cents out of every additional dollar that you 
earn. 
Now, in my adult lifetime, I have seen 
and worked during top tax brackets of 94 
percent. That, to be true, was in wartime. 
But when peace came it was only reduced 
to 91. Go ahead, work harder, earn more 
dollars and the Government would let you 
keep less than a dime out of each dollar. 
When our administration began in Washing- 
ton, there was a 70 percent bracket; now 
it’s 50 percent. And under our reform plan, 
that top bracket will be down to 35 per- 
cent. 

Today we're being called to a second 
American revolution of hope and opportu- 
nity. Our country has never been stronger 
or our economy so vital. We’re at the dawn 
of a technological revolution which will 
soon be shining its light into every aspect of 
our lives. If I have one piece of advice for 
you: Dare to dream big dreams. Follow 
your star. Maybe some of you dream of 
striking out on your own some day as entre- 
preneurs, starting your own business, or 
joining a new start-up venture with exciting 
ideas. Well, there’s never been a better 
time. 

There'll always be the naysayers, people 
who tell you it can’t be done. Let me just 
tell you about one. Just recently I met a 
young woman with her young husband. She 
was fairly recently out of college. She had 
aspired to a career as a classic pianist, and 
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then, shortly after graduation, developed a 
tendonitis that made the career that she 
trained for and wanted impossible. She no 
longer could play. There she was at home; 
she didn’t know what to do. Some of her 
relatives knew that she’d had a kind of per- 
sonal recipe for brownies, and while she 
was there they said, “Well, while you're 
waiting to see what you’re going to do, why 
don’t you make those brownies and sell 
them to the nearby grocery stores here and 
at least have a little spending money.” So 
she did. Last year her business, Nancy’s 
Brownies, sold to gourmet restaurants, to 
delicatessens, to airlines, and so forth—did 
2% million dollars in business. 

I met a couple of young fellows the other 
day who have an electrical business. They 
did a million dollars business last year as 
partners. They got together; they figured 
that a company with their names put to- 
gether might just have a pretty good 
chance. Their names are Cain and Abel. 
[Laughter] 

Well, when our administration sees some 
of these things, this is why we think what 
our biggest responsibility is wherever it’s in 
your way—to get government out of your 
way. Those naysayers that I mentioned a 
little while ago, those gloom artists, just 
remind them that this is America and that 
there are no limits except those that we put 
on ourselves. We're free to follow our 
imaginations into a future of abundant 
promise. Like the final line in that movie 
“Back to the Future,” where we’re going, 
we don’t need any roads, just an open heart 
and a trusting soul to map the way and 
those standard American qualities of hard 
work, determination, and faith in the loving 
God who has so blessed this land beyond 
any place else. 

Thank you. God bless you all. Thank you 
very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. at 
William Neal Reynolds Coliseum. Upon the 
conclusion of his remarks, the President 
went to the Special Editions Restaurant at 
the University Student Center, where he 
had lunch with the members of the chan- 
cellor’s liaison council. 

Following his luncheon, the President re- 
turned to Washington, DC. 
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Administrative Conference of the 
United States 





Nomination of Marshall Jordan Breger To 
Be Chairman. September 5, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Marshall Jordan Bregei to 
be Chairman of the Administrative Confer- 
ence of the United States for the term of 5 
years. He would succeed Loren A. Smith. 

Since December 1983 Mr. Breger has 
been serving as Special Assistant to the 
President for Public Liaison with specific 
responsibility for liaison with the academic 
and the Jewish community. Prior to that 
appointment, Mr. Breger was associated 
with the New York Law School as an associ- 
ate professor of law, from which institution 
he is presently on leave. In 1982-1983 he 
was a visiting and then a senior fellow in 
legal policy at the Heritage Foundation, 
Washington, DC. In 1980 he was a member 
of the Reagan-Bush transition team. Mr. 
Breger has taught law at the State Universi- 
ty of New York at Buffalo law school and 
the University to Texas law school. In 1975- 
1978 he served as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion. In 1981 he served as visiting professor 
of law at the Bar-Ilan University, Ramat- 
Gan, Israel. 

He graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania (B.A., M.A., 1967; J.D., 1973) 
and received a B.Phil., (Oxon) degree in 
1970 from Oriel College, Oxford University. 
Mr. Breger is married to the former Jenni- 
fer Anne Stern, and they have one daugh- 
ter. He was born August 14, 1946, in New 
York City. 


Grandparents Day, 1985 





Message of the President. 
September 6, 1985 





From the earliest days of our Republic 
the most important institution in American 
life has been the family. The bonds and 
values nurtured in the loving atmosphere of 
the family sustain and uplift us as a people. 


Although it is not often recognized, grand- 
parents play a critical role in family life. 

Grandparents give their grandchildren 
gifts no one else can give. From them 
grandchildren learn of times long before 
their own and of the values that can sustain 
one through the changes and challenges of 
a long, full life. Children can see in their 
grandparents the continuity of family life 
through the generations. Grandparents give 
to their grandchildren the same love and 
counsel, enriched by long experiences they 
gave to their own children a generation 
earlier. 

The grandparent-grandchild relationship 
brings together the wisdom of maturity and 
the curiosity of youth in a special loving 
way. Many grandparents bring their special 
wisdom and love to the broader community 
in the many volunteer efforts of which we 
Americans are rightly proud. Such sharing 
deserves great praise, because it enriches 
the whole of society with the same loving 
generosity that binds our families together. 

In recognition of the important role of 
grandparents in our families and communi- 
ties, Congress has proclaimed the first 
Sunday after Labor Day as National Grand- 
parents Day. Nancy joins me in urging all 
Americans to take time to honor their 
grandparents on September 8. 


Ronald Reagan 


Unemployment Rate 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters. September 6, 1985 





The President. Why weren't you all in 
North Carolina? [Laughter] 

Q. We were. 

The President. 1 know. 

Well, I was delighted to learn the exciting 
news this morning that our unemployment 
rate has dropped to 6.9 percent, the lowest 
level in over 5 years. 332,000 more Ameri- 
cans were working last month, and today 
employment in the United States stands at 
an all-time high. And I believe that’s not 
only in the amount of numbers but also in 
the percentage of the overall labor pool. 
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It’s interesting to note that this nation 
which believes in lower taxes and free and 
fair trade has created more than 8 million 
jobs now in 33 months. We’re seeing the 
proof that America’s economy is packing 
new power. We can keep driving our un- 
employment rate down; we can keep open- 
ing up opportunities for our future if all of 
us unite in working for an America where 
government doesn’t grow, prosperity does. 

In the days ahead, I urge the Congress to 
join with me with renewed energy in our 
shared responsibilities: to control all unnec- 
essary spending, to work for a freer and 
fairer trading system, and to pass a new tax 
plan for America, a fair-share tax plan for 
all 


Now, let me add that we're still discuss- 
ing the subjects of trade and South Africa. 
Let me direct your questions on the econo- 
my to Beryl Sprinkel ! because I have to be 
getting back to the office. The schedule was 
planned before we knew that I would be 
coming in here. 


South Africa 


Q. We thought you were going to an- 
nounce some trade sanctions, Mr. President. 

The President. No. As | say, those things 
are still under discussion, and as quickly as 
we have something to report on those dis- 
cussions, we will. 

Q. What do you intend to do— 

Q. Today? 

Q. ——about South Africa? 

The President. { can’t say that it will be 
today. I doubt that it would be. 

Q. Have you changed your mind, sir, 
about sanctions against South Africa? 
There’s some indication that you want to 
try and head off a bruising battle with Con- 
gress on—— 

The President. 1 said both those subjects, 
trade and South Africa, we’re in consulta- 
tions now on both of those. And when we 
can, and I know it won't be too long, we'll 
be—— 

Q. Why did you say, sir 


1 Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. 
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Farm Credit 


Q. will you do something about farm 
credit? You’ve got to do something right 
away on that, haven’t you? 

The President. That’s what we’re meeting 
on. As I say-—— 


South Africa 


Q. Are you having any second thoughts, 
Mr. President, about your policy of con- 
structive engagement? 

The President. 1 think it’s the only thing 
that’s shown any signs of improvement in 
that whole situation as yet. 

Q. Do you really believe that all segrega- 
tion has been eliminated in South Africa, 
Mr. President? You said that in your radio 
interview. 

The President. No, and I didn’t intend to 
say that. I did know that all the people that 
have been coming back here have been re- 
porting to me on how widespread was this, 
and I’m sorry that I carelessly gave the im- 
pression that I believed that it had been 
totally eliminated. There are areas where it 
hasn’t. 

Q. Well, what do you believe is the case 
in South Africa regarding people’s ability to 
live, to move about freely, to vote? 

The President. You'll hear about all of this 
as soon as we finish these consultations. 

Q. Are you still against the sanctions, Mr. 
President? Still against sanctions? 

The President. Bery] is waiting impatient- 
ly here to take your questions. 

Q. Why do you think you were so misin- 
formed about the state of the situation in 
South Africa in terms of whites and blacks? 

The President. Helen, I will answer that 
one question, and then I’m going to walk 
out of here, and Beryl’s going to take over. 

Q. Don’t you have a lot of briefers? 

The President. 1 was not nearly as ill-in- 
formed as many of you have made it out 
that I was. I may have been careless in my 
language in that one thing, but I was talk- 
ing about improvements that actually do 
exist there and have been made. But, as I 
say, I know that segregation has not been 
eliminated totally and in some areas there’s 
been no improvement. 

But there has been a great improvement 
over what has ever existed before. 
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Q. Well, there’s no vote there. No partici- 
pation as citizens. 

The President. No, no, no. I was talking 
about the specific things of segregation, of 
labor, and the new things that have taken 
place with regard to labor and things of 
that kind. 

Q. What about the tax reform plan in the 
House Ways and Means Committee, sir? 

Q. Will you get tax reform this year? 

The President. You’ve been hearing me 
talk about tax reform. You'll hear me some 
more. 


General Secretary Gorbachev’s Time 
Magazine Interview 


Q. What about Gorbachev, Mr. President? 
Do you have a reaction to the interview in 
Time magazine? We haven’t heard from 
you on that yet. 

The President. 1 know. [Laughter] 

Q. How about a press conference next 
week? 

The President. Vl take it up with him in 
November. 


Americans Missing in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, can you tell us if there’s 
anything new about the Americans still 
missing in Lebanon? 

The President. We’re working just as hard 
as we can in every channel that we can 
about that. It’s a far different situation than 
the hostages. And the fact that there isn’t 
anything out there everyday, as there was 
on the hostage situation, doesn’t mean that 
that is not the most important thing for us, 
and we are doing everything—— 

Q. But you see no progress at all in that? 

The President. We don’t know. 


The President’s Health 


Q. How are you feeling, sir? Any aches 
or pains? 

The President. No. You all should have 
seen me—no, I feel fine. As a matter of fact, 
my biggest problem’s with the doctors that 
are still trying to shorten down the riding 
time. 

Q. When are you going back out to Be- 
thesda, Mr. President, for the checkups? 

Do you know? 

The President. 1 don’t know, but pretty 
soon. I know that’s a routine thing that has 
to be done. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:34 a.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. 


Department of State 





Nomination of Alan L. Keyes To Be an 
Assistant Secretary (International 
Organization Affairs). September 6, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Alan L. Keyes to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State (International 
Organization Affairs). He would succeed 
Gregory J. Newell. 

Since 1983 he has been serving as Repre- 
sentative of the United States of America on 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, with the rank of Ambassa- 
dor. Ambassador Keyes was a_ teaching 
fellow at Harvard University in 1974-1978. 
In 1978 he was TV-radio news secretary 
with the Bell for Senate Committee in New 
Jersey and that same year entered the For- 
eign Service. In 1979-1980 he was consular 
officer in Bombay. In the Department he 
was Zimbabwe desk officer in 1980-1981 
and a member of the policy planning staff 
in 1981-1983. In 1983 he resigned from the 
Foreign Service. 

He received his B.A. (1972) from Harvard 
College and his Ph.D. (1979) from Harvard 
University. His foreign languages are 
French, Spanish, and Italian. He is married, 
has one child, and resides in Guttenberg, 
NJ. He was born August 7, 1950, in New 
York City. 


Department of Health and Human 
Services 





Nomination of Ronald E. Robertson To Be 
General Counsel. September 6, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Ronald E. Robertson to be 
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General Counsel of the Department of 
Health and Human Services. He would suc- 
ceed Juan A. del Real. 

He recently served as chief counsel for 
Reagan-Bush 84 Committee. Previously he 
was a partner in the law firm of Musick, 
Peeler & Garrett in Los Angeles, CA. He 
was a professor of law at Pepperdine Uni- 
versity (1978-1981) and at Mississippi Col- 
lege (1975-1978). He was vice president 
and general counsel of Amcord, Inc., (for- 
merly American Cement Corp.) in 1971- 
1975. 

Mr. Robertson graduated from California 
State University at Los Angeles (B.S., 1961) 
and the University of California at Los An- 
geles School of Law (J.D., 1964). He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in 
Vienna, VA. He was born November 8, 
1935, in Long Beach, CA. 


Environmental Protection Agency 





Nomination of Lawrence J. Jensen To Be an 
Assistant Administrator (Water Programs). 
September 6, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Lawrence J. Jensen to be 
an Assistant Administrator (Water Pro- 
grams) of the Environmental Protection 
Agency. He would succeed Jack E. Ravan. 

Since 1981 he has been serving as Associ- 
ate Solicitor at the Department of the Inte- 
rior. Previously he was an associate with the 
law firm of Jones, Waldo, Holbrook and 
McDonough, in Salt Lake City, UT (1979- 
1981). He served as a trial attorney in the 
Civil Division at the Department of Justice 
in 1976-1979. 

He graduated from the University of 
Utah (B.A., 1973) and Brigham Young Uni- 
versity (J.D., 1976). He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Woodbridge, VA. 
He was born January 17, 1950, in Salt Lake 
City, UT. 


Federal Emergency Management 
Agency 





Nomination of James P. McNeill To Be an 
Associate Director (Training and Fire 
Programs). September 6, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James P. McNeill to be an 
Associate Director (Training and Fire Pro- 
grams) of the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency. He would succeed Fred 
Joseph Villella. 

Since 1984 Mr. McNeill has been serving 
as senior planning officer, international se- 
curity affairs, at the Department of De- 
fense. Previously he was an assistant cam- 
paign director for the Reagan-Bush °84 
Committee. He was with the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency (FEMA) in 
1977-1983, serving as senior planning offi- 
cer, Civil Security Division (1981-1983); 
senior planning officer, Continuity of Gov- 
ernment Division (1980-1981); and associ- 
ate superintendent, National Fire Academy 
(1977-1980). In 1971-1976 he was with the 
U.S. Postal Service as director, Northeast 
Regional Management Institute. 

He graduated from Cathedral College 
(B.A., 1955) and New York University 
(M.B.A., 1962). He is married, has four chil- 
dren, and resides in Olney, MD. He was 
born April 9, 1933, in New York City. 


National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee 





Appointment of James M. Crawford as a 
Member. September 6, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint James M. Crawford to be a 
member of the National Highway Safety 
Advisory Committee for a term expiring 
March 15, 1987. He will succeed Anatole 
Milunas. 

Mr. Crawford is president and chairman 
of City Mortgage Corp. in Anchorage, AK. 
Previously he was president of City Deposit 
Corp. in Anchorage. He was with the 
Alaska State Housing Authority as deputy 
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executive director in 1979-1981 and man- 
ager of Groh Investments in 1978-1979. He 
was coordinator for the Alaska offices of 
U.S. Senator Ted Stevens in 1975-1978. 

He is married, has one child, and resides 
in Anchorage, AK. He was born July 10, 
1948, in Anchorage. 


National Commission on Innovation 
and Productivity 





Appointment of Two Members, and 
Designation of Chairman. 
September 6, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Commission on 
Innovation and Productivity. These are new 
positions. 


Marshall Turner, Jr., will be designated as Chair- 
man, upon his appointment. He is general part- 
ner in Taylor & Turner Associates, Ltd., in San 
Francisco, CA. He graduated from Stanford 
University (B.S., 1964; M.S., 1965) and Harvard 
University (M.B.A., 1970). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Belvedere, CA. 
He was born October 10, 1941, in Santa 
Monica, CA. 

William A. Barnstead is president and treasurer 
of Consolidated Machine Corp. and Scotty Fab- 
ricators, Inc., in Allston, MA. He is also an in- 
ventor, holding several U.S. and foreign pat- 
ents. He is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in Lexington, MA. He was born Novem- 
ber 4, 1919, in Cambridge, MA. 


Commission on Presidential Scholars 





Appointment of Therese Dozier as a 
Member. September 6, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Therese Dozier to be a 
member of the Commission on Presidential 
Scholars during her tenure as National 
Teacher of the Year. She will succeed Sher- 
leen Sue Sisney. 

Mrs. Dozier has been a teacher at Irmo 
High School in Columbia, SC. She graduat- 


ed from the University of Florida (B.A., 
1974; M.A., 1977). She is married and re- 
sides in Columbia, SC. She was born June 
17, 1952, in Saigon, Viet Nam. 


President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships 





Appointment of Nicholas A. Zoto as a 
Member. September 6, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Nicholas A. Zoto to be a 
member of the President’s Commission on 
White House Fellowships. This is an initial 
appointment. 

Mr. Zoto is founder and owner of Zoto’s, 
Inc., a restaurant in Hatfield, PA. He was 
appointed to the board of directors of the 
Philadelphia Industrial Development Corp. 
in 1983 and to the board of directors of the 
Philadelphia Small Business Investment 
Corp. in 1982. He served as chairman of 
the Small Business Advisory Council in 
Philadelphia in 1980. 

He is married, has three children, and 
resides in Huntington Valley, PA. He was 
born May 29, 1937, in Philadelphia, PA. 


National Council on Vocational 
Education 





Appointment of Seven Members. 
September 6, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Council on Vo- 
cational Education. These are new posi- 
tions. 


For terms expiring January 17, 1986: 


Marilyn D. Liddicoat is an attorney in Watson- 
ville, CA. Previously she was chairman of the 
Santa Cruz County Board of Supervisors. She 
served on the Santa Cruz County Board of 
Education for 6 years. She graduated from the 
University of California at Los Angeles (B.A.) 
and the University of Southern California (J.D.). 
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She was born October 2, 1931, in Los Angeles, 
CA, and now resides in Watsonville, CA. 


Joe C. Nunez is executive director of Latin Amer- 
ican Research Service Agency in Denver, CO. 
Previously he was an investigator for the Colo- 
rado Department of Labor. He graduated from 
the University of Northern Colorado (B.A., 
1959) and the Inter American University of 
Puerto Rico (M.A., 1976). He was born April 5, 
1937, in Greeley, CO, and now resides in En- 
glewood, CO. 


Ray Shamie is founder and chairman of the 
Metal Bellows Corp. in Sharon, MA. He is a 
director of the Massachusetts High Technology 
Council and an adviser and trustee of National 
Schools Committee for Economic Education. 
He is the founder and chairman of Productivity 
Communication Center, a nonprofit education- 
al foundation based in Boston. He was born 
February 14, 1921, in Brooklyn, NY, and now 
resides in Walpole, MA. 


Arthur E. Vadnais is supervisor of education co- 
ordination for the Minnesota State Board of 
Vocational-Technical Education in St. Paul. He 
graduated from the University of Minnesota 
(B.S., 1962). He was born December 23, 1928, 
in Chicago, IL, and now resides in Minneapolis, 
MN. 


For terms expiring January 17, 1987: 


George Johnston Ames is president of Asa Prop- 
erties in San Antonio, TX. He is a member of 
the board of directors and secretary/treasurer 
of the Southwest Food Industry Association. He 
graduated from Trinity University in San Anto- 
nio, TX. He was born July 28, 1940, in 
Gladewater, TX, and now resides in San Anto- 
nio. 


Pier A. Gherini, Jr., is executive vice president 
of Westpac Shelter Corp. in Santa Barbara, CA. 
Previously he was president of Cow Hollow 
Investment Co. in San Francisco. He graduated 
from the University of San Francisco (B.A., 
1965). He was born December 28, 1942, in 
Pecos, TX, and now resides in Santa Barbara. 


William C. Hayes is president of Windsor Finan- 
cial Corp., a real estate development company, 
in Encino, CA. He graduated from Brigham 
Young University (B.S., 1963). He was born July 
25, 1941, in Los Angeles, CA, and now resides 
in Woodland Hills, CA. 
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Women State Republican Leaders 





Remarks at a White House Luncheon. 
September 6, 1985 





Thank you all very much. Welcome to 
the White House. 

It’s always good to see some old friends, 
but to have a chance also to make some 
new ones. And it’s always a pleasure to be 
joined by two of the most important 
women in my life, Nancy and Maureen. We 
don’t often have lunch together. 

It may be September, but here in Wash- 
ington it is still hot and muggy, as you have 
discovered. They don’t know whether we 
are going to break the record. The record is 
7 straight days of this kind of a heat wave, 
and I think we’re up to 5 now—maybe I 
haven’t counted them all. 

But I remember, as a boy, a preacher in 
our church one Sunday, in the dog days of 
summer, told us that because of the heat he 
was going to preach the shortest sermon 
that we had ever heard. And he said just 
seven words: “If you think it’s hot now, 
wait.” [Laughter] So, I am going to follow 
his example. Ill run a little bit over seven 
words, but I'll try to keep it short. 

I’m sure you’ve heard of our plan to com- 
pletely overhaul the Federal tax structure. 
This is the most burning issue facing the 
American people, I think, in this decade. 
I'm going to be out on the stump all fall 
bringing our case for tax fairness and eco- 
nomic growth to the American people and 
rallying their support. I'll be in many of 
your States, possibly many of your commu- 
nities. And I'll be looking for your help, 
because it’s at the grassroots level that our 
tax proposal will find the energy, determi- 
nation, and willpower needed to topple the 
status quo. 

Now, I used that term because every 
place I’ve been going, like yesterday to the 
students of North Carolina State University, 
I explained status quo—that that’s a Latin 
term for the mess we’re in. [Laughter] 

And the present system is a mess. As 
State legislators, I’m not going to tell you 
about the pleadings of lobbyists. You’re very 
familiar with that. The siren songs of special 
interests are heard in every legislative hall. 
But this time we can work for the special 
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interests of all the American people to 
create a fair and equitable tax system, one 
which will be a double boon to the econo- 
my because it will both close wasteful loop- 
holes and cut tax rates. 

It’s time for Americans to take their 
money out of tax shelters and invest that 
money in America’s future. Every day we 
live with the present tax code, we’re slow- 
ing economic growth, sacrificing jobs that 
could’ve been created, and unfairly burden- 
ing familes and perpetuating an unjust 
system that only breeds cynicism and re- 
sentment in the American people. 

I was out on the road twice this week. I 
was in Missouri on Labor Day and yester- 
day at North Carolina State, as I told you— 
State University, and talking to those col- 
lege students brought home the urgency of 
this issue. The room was just electrified 
with their hope and energy and enthusiasm. 
I just said at the table and will repeat—the 
21st Century is going to be in good hands. 
How unfair it would be to chain them to 
the failed policies of the past. 

One of our proudest accomplishments as 
Republicans is the way we’ve been able to 
draw more and more young people into our 
ranks. I’ve repeatedly said that I can re- 
member back a time talking to Republican 
fundraisers, and so forth, when I’ve come 
home and say, the only young people 
present look like they couldn’t join any- 
thing else. [Laughter] But not anymore. 

We've swept aside the pessimism and the 
resignation that gripped the elected leader- 
ship of this country not too long ago, and 
we’ve opened up the doors to the future. 
Like the American people, we Republicans 
believe that America is still young, still 
vital, still strong. And what we have accom- 
plished goes beyond just words. We’ve 
backed our words, I think, with decisive 
and dramatic action. 

Our 25-percent across-the-board tax re- 
duction gave new life and substance to the 
American spirit of optimism. An entrepre- 
neurial renaissance is spreading across our 
land. A powerful economic expansion is lift- 
ing America out of the devastation of a 
decade of high tax policies and enabling us 
to build on a solid base of noninflationary 
growth. 

Now, here’s a piece of good news you 
may not have heard about, but then, know- 


ing some of the people on our team that 
have been talking to you. so far today, 
maybe they mentioned it. The Democrat- 
ically-controlled House Select Committee 
on Children, Youth, and Families rated all 
the different tax plans that are floating 
around and found that ours was, by far, the 
most profamily of all of them. By raising the 
standard deduction to $4,000 for a married 
couple filing jointly and nearly doubling the 
personal exemption to $2,000, we'll make it 
so that a family of four doesn’t pay one 
penny in Federal income tax on the first 
$12,000 of earnings. We’re also giving non- 
wage-earning spouses equal access to the 
IRA’s—those nontaxable savings accounts. 
And this, coupled with the pension reform 
that was passed in the last Congress, will go 
a long way toward alleviating poverty by 
allowing women the means to care for 
themselves in their retirement years. 

Another report may be of special interest 
to you as State legislators. Our proposal to 
eliminate the State and local tax deduction 
been getting a lot of flack from some quar- 
ters—been talking about it here at this 
table. Well, it turns out that the New York 
State government has a study by its comp- 
troller that found that taxpayers in New 
York would save $588 million a year in 
taxes under our proposal. And that’s the 
point. If the individual taxpayers in your 
States benefit, your States and localities as a 
whole benefit. 

There’s no logic to fighting tax fairness 
and fighting a plan that would increase eco- 
nomic growth, create jobs, give families a 
much needed break, and take the working 
poor off the tax rolls all together. 

Of course, we still have a job to do in 
Congress getting spending under control. In 
that connection, on the revenue side, I'd 
like it known that I could immediately de- 
posit $1.2 billion in cash in the Treasury if 
Congress will support this administration’s 
decision to sell Conrail back to the private 
sector, where it belongs, and get the Feder- 
al Government out of the business of 
owning a railroad. 

I was only a kid the last time the Govern- 
ment tried to run the railroads. That was in 
World War I. And it was a disaster for the 
country and for the railroads. Everett Dirk- 
sen might have said, “A billion here, a bil- 
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lion there, and pretty soon it adds up.” 
[Laughter] Well, some in Congress seem to 
think that they can proceed as usual, indis- 
criminately spending taxpayer dollars, and 
that sooner or later they'll be bailed out 
with a tax hike. Well, not for at least 3% 
years they won’t be bailed out with a tax 
hike. 

Using Navy terms, I'll say as many times 
as I have to, there will be no tax hike on my 
watch. 

We Republicans have always looked for 
long-term solutions, and this tax plan is one 
of those which will be working long after 
we've left office. As State legislators, you 
know the programs closer to home are 
more cost efficient, better planned, and 
offer more assistance. But the gluttonous 
Federal tax system has robbed you of the 
base for local programs. 

We must continue to move this wheel of 
government in the interest of what’s right 
for America. And this is the time for which 
all of us have worked, the moment in which 
together we can build a partnership be- 
tween the levels of government with a 
growing economy to give America the mo- 
mentum for the next century. 

And with that, I’m going to say, that you, 
and God bless you all. And we’re going to 
eat dessert. [Laughter] 

Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:50 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





September 2 

The President returned to the White 
House following his stay at Rancho del 
Cielo, his ranch near Santa Barbara, CA. 
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September 3 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet, to discuss the legislative 

agenda for the fall and the internation- 
al situation. 
September 4 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited President Samora 
Moises Machel of the People’s Republic of 
Mozambique to make an official working 
visit to the United States. President Machel 
has accepted the invitation and will meet 
with the: President at the White House on 
September 19. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Mississippi as a result of 
Hurricane Elena, beginning on or about 
September 2, which caused extensive prop- 
erty damage. 


September 5 

The President met in Room 450 of the 
Old Executive Office Building with US. 
marshalls. 

The President met at the White House 
with his foreign policy advisers to discuss 
South Africa. 


September 6 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—U.S. Ambassador to the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Mrs. Richard Burt; 
—Martha Seger, member of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System; 
—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 
In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 








Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released August 2?' 


Statement: 

On the Consumer Price Index for July—by 
Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President 


Released September 5 


Advance text: 
Remarks to students and faculty of North 
Carolina State University in Raleigh 


Released September 6 


Announcement: 
Nomination of David Sam to be United 
States District Judge for the District of Utah 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Alan H. Nevas to be United 
States District Judge for the District of Con- 
necticut 


1 This release was not received in time for 
inclusion in the issue of August 26. 
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Checklist —Continued 

Released September 6—Continued 
Announcement: 

Nomination of Stephen V. Wilson to be 
United States District Judge for the Central 
District of California 


Announcement: 
Nomination of James L. Ryan to be United 
States Circuit Judge for the Sixth Circuit 


Announcement: 

Nomination of David A. Nelson to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Sixth 
Circuit 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Stephen M. McNamee to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Arizona 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 


issue. 
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